The Cabinet
to separate research and administration. The channels
through which its results would reach the Cabinet are
those which can alone attach proper weight to their
substance.
One further remark it is perhaps worth while to make.
It is at least unlikely that such an institution will be able
to do its work adequately until the Government is, both
within and without the departments, far less niggardly in
its attitude to research than it has been in modern history.
It is clear that much important work, especially of a
statistical character, remains to be done which cannot be
even attempted with the funds at present available for
social enquiry. It has been known, for instance, for years
that the Government cost-of-living index was hopelessly
out of date; yet it took a generation before its reconstruc-
tion was determined upon. We probably need a body in
this field like the Council of Medical Research which can
allot in detail an annual grant to research bodies which
are now inhibited by lack of funds from embarking upon
large schemes of enquiry, especially those which, like the
London Survey, transcend the possibilities of individual
investigation. If such a Committee were given a grant of,
say, half a million pounds a year, and planned investiga-
tions, in conjunction with the Committee on Civil Re-
search, on the basis of a five- or even ten-years' programme,
there is little doubt that it could achieve results of extras
ordinary importance which would rapidly require legis-
lative attention. The economics of housing, the implica-
tions of,the population problems, the measurement, along
the lines so notably begun by Gray and Moshinsky, of
educational opportunity, the results of our system of
workmen *s compensation, the economics of agricultural
re-settlement, these are merely illustrations of the kind of
problem about which we know little, and about which,